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Napoleon and the Church 


A. Hitiiarp ATTERIDGE 
From the “Month.” 


HERE is no doubt that once his schooldays wefe 

over, Napoleon had abandoned all practise of the 
religion he professed. During his rapid rise to fame and 
high command, Catholicism was under a ban in France. 
There were no chaplains or church-parades in the armies 
of the First Republic, and irreligion was the fashion. 
Though he was supposed at one time to be an adherent 
of Robespierre and the Terrorists, his military employ- 
ment never placed him in the position of being asked for 
active co-operation in the persecution of: the Catholic 
priesthood. After a brief excursion into the field of 
political pamphleteering, he thought for a long time of 
nothing but his professional duties. He did not pay any 
attention to the experiments of the Parisian revolution- 
ists in religion-making, and it is fairly certain that his 
solid common sense, and his soldierly disdain for the es- 
capades of the pékins, would make him view with con- 
temptuous amusement the lath-and-plaster ceremonies in 
honor of “Reason,” “Nature,” and Robespierre’s “Etre 
Supréme.’ There is not an atom of proof that he ever 
ranged himself with the professed atheists, the fools who 
were saying with their lips, if not in their hearts, that 
there was no God. There was no formal apostasy from 
the religion in which he was born. It had ceased to be 
the recognized religion of France; it was persecuted; 
under a cloud; and for the time being he had no interest 
in it. 

Nor need one attach any real importance to the stories 
of the young General of the Republic having posed as a 
Moslem during the campaigns of Egypt and Syria. It 
was a matter of common prudence to tell Turks and Arabs 
that he had no wish to interfere with their religion and 
to take care that the rough soldiers who had plundered 
churches of Europe should not touch the golden lamps of 
Eastern mosques. He was no Crusader, and there is little 
doubt that at times he used language that a Godfrey or a 
St. Louis would have regarded as blasphemy or apostasy. 
He told the sheikhs and mullahs that it was useless to op- 
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pose him, for he came as the instrument of God, and his 
Arab interpreter would doubtless make him out to be 
the messenger of Allah. But these fanfaronades did 
not mean that he had the remotest idea of posing as an 
adherent of what he and his comrades counted as the 
superstitious creed of a race of barbarians. 


A PracticaL ATHEIST. 


Among his more intimate friends in these Egyptian 
days was Gaspard Monge, the celebrated physicist and 
mathematician, orie of the cohort of savants who accom- 
panied his expedition. Monge tells how more than once 
at night under the open sky, which in the clear air of the 
Nile valley seems so densely covered with stars, the Gen- 
eral would question him about the wonders of astronomy, 
and then become thoughtful, and with an upward sweep- 
ing gesture of his hand, ask: “But who made all that?” 
and go on to express his wonder that men could be found 
to deny the existence, power and wisdom of the Creator. 
“In the desert one is near to God,” runs the Arab say- 
ing, and the soldier felt it in these starry nights under 
the desert sky. But men can have these deep stirrings 
of religious feelings occasionally without their thoughts 
having much influence on their actions. Such incidents are 
notable only as a practical refutation of the old calumny 
that Napoleon was an atheist. But he was practically 
an atheist, undoubtedly, in the sense that belief in God, 
Creator and Judge, had no effect upon his moral conduct, 
for his whole life was stained by the grossest and most 
abandoned libertinism. 

He returned from Egypt in the early autumn of 1799 
to become the ruler of France. Whilst he was absent in 
the East, the armies of the Republic suffered at home de- 
feat after defeat. He brought the news of his own victory 
of Abukir, and the conqueror of Italy and Egypt easily 
took the leading place in the movement that overthrew the 
now unpopular Directory. As First Consul he was in 
reality a dictator. He reorganized the Republican forces, 
crossed the Alps with the new “Army of. Italy,” won 
Marengo by a happy turn of fortune when disaster seemed 
all but inevitable, and was able to dictate peace. Then he 

began the wonderful work of the reorganization of France 
itself, and in this his greatest act was the restoration of 
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peace to the Church by the conclusion of the Concordat 
with the Holy See. One cannot wonder that after the 
dark years of officially-organized schism, proscription of 
the Catholic name and fierce persecution, followed by con- 
temptuous toleration, the Catholics who saw this dawn of 
a better day spoke of the First Consul as the restorer of 
religion in France, a true son of the Church, a second 
Constantine. 


THE CONCORDAT. 


Pius VII., who suffered so much at his hands, said of 
Napoleon, “Let us not speak harshly of him for he did 
great things for God’s Church.” With all its defects 
the Concordat was indeed an immense gain for 
Catholicism in France. It was the starting-point in the new 
Catholic revival which was to repair in some degree the 
losses of the eighteenth century. True it is that the Con- 
cordat gave to the Church in France at best a fettered 
and limited freedom. But even this was better than the 
régime of systematic persecution and State-organized 
schism. In its general lines the Concordat was very simi- 
lar to that which was concluded three centuries earlier be- 
tween the Holy See and Francis I. In both cases the 
Popes made considerable concessions to the civil power 
in order to secure for the Church in France, not indeed 
the ideal freedom and protection that might be hoped 
for from a devotedly Catholic ruler, but at least such 
freedom as would make it possible for the Episcopate and 
the clergy to carry on their work for the salvation of 
men’s souls. Neither Francis I., on the eve of the 
Reformation, nor Napoleon, on the morrow of the Revolu- 
tion, could be regarded as rulers who had any special 
zeal for the Church’s cause. 

For Napoleon, the Concordat was simply a prudent 
piece of State policy. As he himself argued, in one of his 
many notes on the negotiations, it was no use shutting 
one’s eyes to the fact that the majority of the French peo- 
ple were Catholics, the Republic had drifted into open 
hostility with Catholicism, and until there was an end to 
this state of things there could not be any hope of rally- 
ing the mass of the people to a Republican Government. 
The Bishops had been driven into exile, and in foreign 
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capitals—London, Vienna, Madrid—they were naturally 
powerful allies of Royalism against the Government that 
had driven them from their sees. This was a force 
against which bayonets were useless. In conversation 
with his Ministers he used still another argument. Whether 
men believed in religion or not, they must recognize that 
it helped towards securing peace and order. If men were 
taught to think of nothing but material ends and had no 
higher ideals, it meant inevitably class-hatred and a fierce 
struggle between rich and poor. “Anyway, religion is 
good for the common people,” he said, with a cynical dis- 
regard for its higher claims. 

So he concluded the Concordat as a piece of State policy. 
Pius VII. went to unheard-of lengths of concession in 
his desire of peace, and, by his reconstruction of the 
French Church, alienated some few of the Royalist clergy. 
But Napoleon, on his side, was not loyal either in inten- 
tion or, in fact, to the attempted compromise. He aimed 
at making the Church a department of State, as under 
the old Concordat with the Bourbons, it had always tend- 
ed to become. After the publication of the Concordat in 
1802, he issued the famous “Organic Articles,” which 
took back much of the restricted liberty he had given the 
Church in France. Pius VII. refused to recognize them 
as going beyond all limits of possible concession. 


CROWNED BY THE PopE. 


Yet two years later, Napoleon renewed his attempt to 
make the Church an instrument of his power, and gave 
his scheme a still more ambitious scope. Pius VII. had 
consented to crown him as Emperor of the French at 
Notre Dame. Since 1804, we have got so used to the rise 
and fall of Empires that we hardly realize the momentous 
importance of the Corsican soldier’s assumption of im- 
perial rank, and its recognition by Pius VII. In those 
days there was only one Empire in Western Europe, 
officially the “Holy Roman Empire,” popularly the “Ger- 
man Empire,” but in its ideal “the Empire,” standing alone 
in the world with nothing like it. Its old pre-eminence 
had long since waned, and tlie actual wearer of its imperial 
crown, the Hapsburg Francis II., was soon to resign thé 
empty title and become Francis I. of Austria. But his- 
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torically, it was the Empire founded a thousand years be- - 
fore, when Leo the Great placed its crown on the head of 
Charlemagne, and Pope and Emperor stood forth as the 
spiritual and temporal overlords of Western Europe. 
Albert Sorel has remarked that the giant figuré of Charle- 
magne seems to dominate all the history of France. 
Frenchmen count this old Kaiser as one of their roval line, 
and from the days of Richelieu, the tradition of his reign 
has helped to keep alive the French claim to the Rhine. 

The Papal coronation of the founder of this new Empire 
of the West was assuredly suggested by the precedent of 
Leo’s coronation of Charlemagne, and the newly-crowned 
Emperor almost at once proposed a plan that would link 
together once more the Empire and the Papacy, with a 
strange subordination of the tiara to the imperial crown. 
He proposed that, instead of returning to the Quirinal, 
Pius VII. should remain in France and transfer the 
center of the Church’s government from Rome to Paris. 
Notre Damé would take the place of St. Peter’s. The 
greater part of the island on which the Cathedral stands, 
and the whole of the adjacent “Ile St. Louis” would be- 
come Papal territory. Abundant financial resources 
would be placed at the Pope’s disposal. He would be 
assured of the protection of the Emperor whose power 
and influence were rapidly widening over the Western 
world. One wonders at the audacity of the proposal. Pius 
rejected the first overtures made to him, and hastened 
back to Italy, eager to escape the dangers of this new and 
worse “captivity of Avignon.” 

A few years more and the relations between Pope and 
Emperor had reached the stage of acute tension. Nano- 
leon’s asumption that, despite Papal protests, the “Or- 
ganic Articles” were to be the law of the Church in 
France had made the position more and more difficult. 
The crisis came with the Emperor’s attempt to make the 
Pope the tool of his war policy. Then came the arrest 
of the Pope and his Secretary of State and the excom- 
munication of Napoleon. Pius was removed first to 
North Italy, and then to France, where Fontainebleau 
became his palace-prison. 

Arrest oF Prus VII. 


Napoleon was then at the summit of his power. Gen- 
eral Radet had arrested the Pope at the Quirinal on the 
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‘night of July 5-6, 1809. The next day, July 6, the 
Emperor won the decisive victory of Wagram, which 
enabled him to dictate peace from the palace of the 
Austrian Emperor. He was master of all Western and 
Central Europe, Emperor of the French and the King of 
Italy. France extended to the Rhine, Germany was his 
tributary. He had given kingdoms to his brothers and 
kinsmen in Holland, Westphalia, Naples and Spain. An 
alliance with the Czar seemed to open all the East to 
him. But from that day the downward trend of his power 
began. : 

He had no idea of the nemesis that was soon to over- 
take him. Never was there a man more mastered by in- 
solent, self-sufficient pride, that hybris, which the Greek 
tragedians note as the prelude of heaven-sent destruc- 
tion; that insignis superbia which St. Ignatius describes 
as the prolific source of deadliest evil. The Napoleon of 
1809 spoke of himself as what we now call the super- 
man. “Do you think that the laws of morality are meant 
for men like me?” he asked of one who ventured to. 
remonstrate with him. He had gathered such a servile 
crowd around him that one wonders that anyone ventured 
on remonstrance. It is not easy to write with patience of 
his conduct towards his illustrious and venerable prison- 
er,—the alternate attempts to cajole and to intimidate 
the Pontiff, the efforts to form a party against him among 
the Cardinals, the wild talk of convening as Emperor a 
Council to depose him, the imprisonment of prelates who 
dared defend the Pope, and the brutal outburst of in- 
sulting threats when he met his victim face to face at 
Fontainebleau. Intrigues and menaces all ended in fail- 
ure. To this same dark period of the Emperor’s self- 
degradation belongs the affair of the divorce. Divorce, 
in the strictest sense of the word, it was not, for what 
Napoleon sought was a declaration of the nullity of his 
marriage with Josephine pronounced by an ecclesiastical 
court. He needed such a judgment in order to satisfy the 
Hapsburgs that he could wed a princess of their line. It 
was impossible to obtain this judgment from a Papal 
tribunal, but Cardinal Maury convened an irregular court 
of servile prelates who met the Emperor’s wishes, and 
Von Hohenwart, the Archbishop of Vienna, was misled 
into accepting the decision as legal. 
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Tue Musxets Drop From His Sotprers’ Hanns. 

Moscow and the Beresina, the disasters in Spain, and 
the uprising of Germany, Leipsic, the invasion of France, 
and the fall of Paris, were now the milestones of his 
downward course. When he heard that Pius VII had 
placed him under the ban of excommunication, he had 
exclaimed: “Does the old priest imagine that his male- 
diction can make the muskets drop from my soldiers’ 
hands?” They had fallen from tens of thousands of 
frost-chilled, death-numbed hands amid the Russian 
snows. As his empire was falling to pieces and the in- 
vaders pouring across the Rhine and the Pyrenees, he 
had released Pius VII. A few weeks later, in the very 
room at Fontainebleau where he tried to bully the Pontiff 
into submission, his Marshals forced him to sign his abdi- 
cation. Then came Elba, the Hundred Days, the final 
catastrophe of Waterloo, and he was a prisoner at St. 
Helena. 

There was no priest on the island and no chaplain was 
attached to the fallen Emperor’s suite. It was nearly 
three years after his arrival that one of his attendants, 
Cipriani, died, and the Emperor, already stricken with 
his fatal malady, and with his servant’s death before his 
eyes, wrote to Cardinal Fesch: “Send me a priest. Do 
not let me die here like a dog.” It was not until the next 
year (1819) that the two priests sent out by Pius VII., 
with fullest faculties, landed at St. Helena. They were 
both Corsicans—Buonavita, an old man who passed most 
of his life as a missionary in South America, and a young 
priest, Vignali. The Emperor gave them a hearty welcome, 
and for some days busied himself supervising and per- 
sonally assisting in the installation of an improvised altar 
and chapel in his house at Longwood. 


Discourse ON Curist’s Divinity. 

There are endless alleged records of the Emperor’s con- 
versation with his companions at St. Helena. In these it 
is often difficult to say what is truth and what is fiction. 
There is abundant evidence that in the evenings of his first 
years of exile he would often discuss religious and philo- 
sophical questions. One reads of his maintaining one eve- 
ning that there was much to be said for the Protestant 
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position, and on another arguing that Mohammedanism 
was a good religion for men. Montholon tells how, after 
some argument of this kind, one of his companions: said to 
him: “You don’t believe all this, Sire. You are arguing for 
the sake of argument,” and Napoleon replied: “Yes; that 
is about what it is. After all, it’s a way of passing the 
time.” To this period belongs the often-quoted argument 
of the Emperor for the Divinity of Christ. He is repre- 
sented as beginning by saying: “I know men well, and I 
know that Jesus Christ was not a mere man.” The argu- 
ment that follows is eloquent and convincing. There is a 
striking passage in which, after reminding his hearers 
of the personal devotion that so many thousands of his sol- 
diers showed to him, he asks is there any chance that a 
few hundred years hence men will be found to think of 
him as these did,—he will be a mere figure in history, and 
he asks them to compare with this the personal love and 
devotion of hundreds of thousands, nay, of. millions, of 
men and women of all nations and races to Christ, eighteen 
centuries after He left the world. There are phrases 
and expressions in the argument that have the Napo- 
leonic ring. They remind-one of the vigorous word- 
ing of his proclamation, and the brief concise arguments 
that one finds here and there in his correspondence. But 
those who deny the authenticity of this Napoleonic apolo- 
getic allege that it was first published more than ten 
years after his death, and this, too, in a form that threw 
doubt upon its authenticity. For Napoleon was repre- 
sented as having spoken in this way when trying to con- 
vince Bertrand that he ought to become a believer in the 
Divinity of Our Lord. Bertrand’s relatives at once pro- 
tested that the Marshal had never been a skeptic on the 
subject. Perhaps the most that can be said is that Napo- 
leon may possibly have spoken in this way. 
Napovteon Finps THE Way Home. 

But the clear fact about which there can be no doubt 
is that after the arrival of the two priests at Longwood 
he was absolved, and for the first time in many years heard 
Mass and received Holy Communion. It may have been 
the first Communion since his bovhood’s days. As the 
end drew near, he gave directions which testify to the real- 
ity of his faith and the sincerity of his conversion. He 
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asked that when he was dying the Blessed Sacrament 
should be exposed on the altar of his chapel, and that his 
friends should pray for him before It. The last five days 
of his life- were passed in semi-consciousness or deep 
stupor. Vignali administered Extreme Unction and gave 
the last absolution as he passed away. 

In one of those evening talks at Longwood he had said 
that it would have been better for his fame if he had been 
killed in battle at Borodino or Leipsic. God in His mercy 
judged better for him. His humiliation prepared the way 
for his return to the religion he had long neglected. I 
heard once two friends speaking of a Catholic whose life 
was a public scandal. One of them said: “What is the 
use of such a one calling himself a Catholic? What good 
is his religion to him?” And the other wisely answered: 
“This much at least,—that he knows the way home.” The 
fallen Emperor knew the way home, and to all appear- 
ances took it.. His downfall was the way to his uprising. 
The Faith of his fathers, the religion in which he was born, 
had been cast aside as the guide of his life through long 
years, but as the shadows of death darkened around him, 
it showed him the safe way home, and then at last became 
his guide to the mercy of God. 





The Purity of Mass Wine Imperiled 


Epmonp F. MAHER 


A Brief Submitted on Behalf of Catholic and Episcopal 
Clergy, Protesting Against the Adoption of the 
Proposed Sacramental Wine Regulations, in a 
Hearing before the Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner, at Philadelphia, Monday, 

July 18, 1921. 

HE clergymen here present, and those who would 

be here if their duties would allow them to be, who 
have protested against the adoption of these proposed 
regulations, are not particularly interested in the different 
provisions of the regulations themselves. The object 
which they hope to attain is not a modification of the 
regulations as drawn up, but a complete reconsideration 
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of the opinion upon which the proposed regulations arc 
based. What we are asking is not that these proposed 
regulations be modified but that their issuance be sus- 
pended and that the Attorney General be requested to 
reconsider his opinion upon which these proposed regula- 
tions are based. 

This opinion of the Attorney General in regard to Sec- 
tion Six of the National Act is to prohibit the sale‘or dis- 
tribution of sacramental wines to ministers and priests 
except by the manufacturer and importer. The effect of 
this is to eliminate, of course, the wholesale dealer in 
sacramental wines. It is against the elimination of the 
wholesale dealer that our protest is directed. What we 
desire in brief is that the issuance of these regulations 
be suspended and that the Prohibition Commissioner rec- 
ommend to the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Attor- 
ney General be requested to reconsider his opinion in so far 
as it pertains to sacramental wines. We believe that our 
request has a firm foundation both legally and as a mat- 
ter of policy. 

The: opinion of the Attorney General that Congress 
intended to eliminate the wholesale dealer in sacramental 
wines is clearly erroneous. With the single exception of the 
Assistant Attorney General, who wrote the opinion, I have 
not talked with a single person who was not of that opinion. 
Mr. Palmer expressly stated that he thought the wholesale 
dealer who dealt exclusively in sacramental wines should 
be permitted to continue to do business under the law, and 
expressed his willingness to reconsider the matter if for- 
mally requested to do so by the Treasury Department. Mr. 
Kramer stated to me personally on several occasions that 
he thought the interpretation was purely technical and that 
he had gone as far as he could within the opinion to allow 
the wholesalers to continue in business, as agents of the 
wineries. The other legal advisers of this department, 
with whom I have talked this matter over, are of the 
same opinion. With the exception of the official who 
wrote the opinion, I have been unable to find a single sup- 
porter of it, as a yood law, as sound policy, or as neces- 
sary in any manner. . . 

The fact that these men who have studied this ques- 
tion very thoroughly are of this opinion, should in itself, 
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be sufficient to secure the action which we request. How- 
ever, let us for a moment consider the wording of the 
Act itself, and apply to its construction the ordinary rules 
of legal interpretation and of common sense. The sec- 
tion involved is as follows: 

Nothing in this Act shall pertain to the manufac- 
ture, sale, importation, exportation, transportation or 
distribution of sacramental wines. Anyone to whom 
a permit is given to manufacture, export, import or 
sell wines for sacramental purposes shall sell or fur- 
nish same only to ministers, priests, etc. 

The Attorney General’s opinion would interpret this 
language to mean that the manufacturer or importer of 
wines could sell their products only to the priests and 
ministers, consequently, according to this view, it would 
be impossible for the wholesaler to purchase wines from 
the manufacturer or importer in as much as they can only 
sell to ministers and priests. If this is a correct interpre- 
tation of this section of the law, why does the word sell 
appear in the phraseology? Surely it would be unneces- 
sary to state in this section that the manufacturer or the 
importer would need a permit to sell. In order to get the 
correct interpretation of this section, eliminate for a mo- 
ment all of the words which designate the class of permits 
which may be issued except the word sell and the section 
reads as follows: “Anyone to whom a permit is given to 
sell wines for sacramental purposes may sell same only 
to ministers, priests, rabbis, etc.” 

This is exactly what that section means. If a man 
qualifies as a permitee and a permit is issued to him to 
sell sacramental wines, he cannot sell them to other than 
a minister or a priest. It does not mean that he cannot 
purchase these wines. There is no fairer test by which 
the actual intention of Congress can be ascertained than 
by the test just tried. The words, manufacture, import, 
export and transport, designate certain classes of permits 
which may be issued when the Commissioner is satisfied 
that the applicant for the permit qualifies. The word sell, 
is not modified by, or does not modify any of the other 
words included in that sentence. It stands alone by itself, 
and just as the other words designate a certain class of 
permit, which it is intended shall be issued. Punctua- 
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tion has no part in the legal interpretation of a statute. At 
the same time, for purely informal purposes, it is of 
great value in arriving at the intention which .the language 
under observation was intended to convey. Had this sec- 
tion read “manufacture and sell or import and sell’ the in- 
tention of Congress to eliminate the wholesale dealer would 
have been obvious. However, there is nothing in the 
wording of this section itself, by which it can reasonably 
be construed that the word, sell, was simply added as an 
adjunct to the words, tmport and manufacture. A com- 
mon-sense interpretation of this section of the Act will 
show clearly that Congress intended that there should be 
permits to manufacture, permits to sell, permits to import, 
permits to export, permits to transport wine for sacra- 
mental purposes. There is nothing in this section which 
shows that the permits to sell were merely intended to 
be confined to manufacturers or importers. 

The Prohibition Act undoubtedly aims to surround the 
distribution of liquors for medicinal purposes with greater 
safeguards that it does to sacramental wines. This is very 
natural because of the fact that there are greater oppor- 
tunities for the abuse of the privilege of using whiskey 
and other liquors for medicinal purposes than there are of 
abusing the use of sacramental wine. There is also, un- 
doubtedly, great likelihood of extensive abuses in the dis- 
tribution of medicinal liquors than of sacramental wines. 
Yet what is the result of these regulations? The person 
who wants to use wine or whiskey as a medicine has a 
complete system of distribution at his disposal. He has 
not only the distiller but he also has wholesale druggists 
and the retail druggists. In other words, the act and 
regulations have not interfered with the normal distribu- 
tions of liquors for medicinal purposes or if so, very 
slightly. Consequently, it could not have been the inten- 
tion of Congress to place the much greater restrictions 
upon the use of sacramental wines and do away with the 
present system of distribution without offering any ade- 
quate substitute. 


Tue Perit oF THE ACT 


In my opinion, one of the strongest arguments against 
the adoption of these regulations and the recognized valid- 
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ity of this opinion is as follows: If by the rendering of 
an Attorney General’s opinion, this law can be so mis- 
construed as to do away with the wholesale dealer in 
sacramental wines, there is nothing to prevent an opinion 
being issued at some later period which would do away 
with the importer of sacramental wines and the manufac- 
turer of sacramental wine. This is what the clergy fear 
and what they will have good reason to fear if this opinion 
is adopted as a regulation. It will be recalled that when 
the Prohibition Amendment and the Volstead Act were 
under consideration, fears were expressed by clergymen 
in different parts of the country that some of the interests 
which were supporting the adoption of the amendment 
were aiming not only at prohibition but at the use of sac- 
ramental wines, that this fear was not altogether unwar- 
ranted, can readily be seen when your attention is: called 
to the fact that various States have passed Prohibition 
laws which prohibited the use of liquors or wines even for 
sacramental purposes. Consequently, many of the clergy 
feel that this opinion and this regulation constitute the 
first step in the direction of abolishing the use of sacra- 
mental wines altogether. Whether or not you consider this 
opinion justified, it will be well to take note of the fact 
that it does exist and that the passage of these regulations 
will greatly intensify it. At a time when the enforcement 
of national Prohibition needs more than ever before, the 
backing and staunch support of the clergy throughout 
the country, it would be poor policy to endanger their re- 
spect and their enthusiasm for its enforcement by promul- 
gation of an unwise, unjust and unne~essarv reculation. 
To turn for a moment to the practical side of the aues- 
tion. I have here two letters; one from His Eminence, 
Cardinal Doucherty, Archhbishon of Philadelnhia, and one 
from Right Reverend J. M. Rhinelander. Bishon of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Philadelphia. These let- 
ters very forciblv set forth the reasons why the Catholic 
and Protestant Eniscopal clergy oppose the adontion of 
this reculation. I have also a copv of the Catholic Stand- 
ard and Times. which contains a letter from the National 
Catholic Council. which bears dire-tlv non this subiect. 
The dealing in wines for sacramental purposes is con- 
siderable of a science as the Cardinal has pointed out. 
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All wines cannot be used for sacramental purposes. The 
rules of the different churches prescribe a maximum per- 
centage of alcohol which a sacramental wine may contain. 
The alcoholic percentage, however, is not the only con- 
sideration which must be dealt with. In the Catholic 
Church, the wine must be absolutely pure. Should a wine 
be discovered to have been impure after a number of 
stipend Masses had been said at which that particular 
wine had been used, the Masses would be invalid and 
the priest would have to say them over again. This 
impurity might consist of anything at all or might be 
caused by a hundred different causes. The wine must be 
pure fermented juice of the grape and it is the wholesale 
dealer in sacramental wines who has made it his business 
to see that the priest or minister secures wine which is ab- 
solutely pure and which conforms to the requirements of 
the Church. The dealer who has made a specialty of sac- 
ramental wines has gone-further than this. He has con- 
sidered the needs of the individual priest or minister. In 
the High Episcopal and Catholic Churches the wine is 
taken on a fasting stomach and unless it is of a certain 
alcoholic content, its effect upon the minister or priest is 
liable to be distressing. Not only this, but the physical 
condition of- the minister or priest is considered. Some 
cannot take a dry wine owing to their physical condition 
while others with different physical ailments, such as dia- 
betes for instance, cannot take a sweet wine. There are 
different grades of sweet wines and different grades of 
dry wines and the wholesale dealer who has furnished 
these wines to priests and ministers for many years, has 
come in contact with them personally, has learned their 
individual requirements and the priest or minister has 
found that he can depend upon them to furnish him 
with the kind of wine which the rules of his Church and 
his physical condition permit. 


AGENCIES ARE OBJECTIONABLE 


The system of agencies is objectionable in many re- 
spects. In the first place, it would be an unwise thing 
from the Departmental viewpoint, because it would neces- 
sitate the issuing of permits to many more agencies than 
there are bona-fide sacramental wine dealers now doing 
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business. I venture to say that should a regulation be 
put into effect which would provide for the renewal of 
permits to deal in sacramental wine to firms who have 
been doing a bona-fide sacramental wine business for the 
past three years: it would not be necessary to issue more 
than fifty permits in the whole country. A careful in- 
vestigation reveals that there are only one dozen legitimate 
sacramental wine dealers under large scale on the At- 
lantic seaboard. If this regulation is put into effect there 
will be more nearly 500 than a dozen agencies. The 
agencies will, undoubtedly, go to persons who will make 
the wineries the best proposition from a commercial view- 
point. 

Most of the firms which have been carrying on a sacra- 
mental wine business have now on hand on their floors 
thousands of gallons of sacramental wines. Wineries will, 
therefore, be very averse to appointing firms with that 
much wine on hand, as their agents. Consequently, the 
men who have shown their fitness to carry on this busi- 
ness and who have proved their trustworthiness to the 
Department will be forced out of business and a new 
untried set of agents will be let in. One of the principal 
factors which we wish to press in this regard is the trust 
which the clergy have placed in the men who are now in 
business because of the treatment which they have received 
from them for over a period of years. There is no guaran- 
tee and in our opinion, no likelihood that the clergy will 
secure the same consideration from the wineries or that 
they can depend upon them to the extent that they depend 
upon their dealers. The clergyman who happens to live 
in the vicinity of a winery will not feel the disadvantage 
so greatly nor will the clergymen who can buy in very 
large quantities. ‘He, however, who desires to buy only 
a few bottles or a single bottle of wine, will have to face 
great difficulties. The problem of securing and being 
certain of the character of the wine he desires, the prob- 
lems of breakage, transportation, claims for breakage in 
transit, etc., will prove greatly burdensome. Where he 
now can go to the wine dealer who has selected the wines 
most fitted for sacramental purposes from the best win- 
eries here and abroad and secure a single bottle or a few 
hottles of the wine that he desires; where he now can walk 
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into the dealer’s place of business, examine the wine, come 
in personal contact with the man upon whose judgment he 
can rely, he will be utterly at a loss to do these things 
should this regulation become effective. 


An UntrustwortHy Monopo.y 


The Act will create a monopoly which the wineries 
will be quick to take advantage of and which, in fact, 
some of them have already taken advantage of. Only a 
few weeks ago as a result of this opinion at least one 
winery increased the selling price of sacramental wine 
fifty per cent. This is a serious aspect of the case. Agen- 
cies will not suffice. The question is one primarily of 
personal trust and reliance. The clergy have found, dur- 
ing the course of the twenty or fifty or seventy-five years 
of contact with dealers from whom the great majority of 
sacramental wines are purchased, that they can rely upon 
the honesty, integrity, and good faith of certain business 
men who have devoted their almost exclusive attention to 
protecting and safeguarding the clergy in the use of sac- 
ramental wines. The clergyman does not know, as a gen- 
eral rule, from which winery or wineries his dealer has 
secured the particular wine which he uses. He. does not 
know that he would secure the same kind of wine should 
he personally attempt to secure the wine directly from 
the winery or through any agency which the winery 
might establish. He feels that he is entitled under the 
law, to secure his sacramental wines in the usual manner 
and from his usual dealer. 

He does not think that Congress intended to leave prac- 
tically intact, the system of distribution of medicinal 
liquors, particularly the two great factors in modern 
“bootlegging” whiskey: and alcohol and still tear down the 
system of distributing sacramental wines. He fears that 
this may be the first step toward an attempted abolition 
of the sources of sacramental wine and he feels, therefore, 
that it is an unwarranted and illegal intrusion upon his 
rights in the premises. The clergymen here present feel 
this way about it. They represent the views of thousands 

if not millions of their communicants. Consequently, we 
feel that we can expect from you reasonable and just 
consideration of the claims we have set forth and I be- 
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lieve that reasons which we have presented here today 
constitute ample justification for our request that you 
suspend approval of these regulations in so far as they 
pertain to sacramental wines and request the Secretary of 
the Treasury to re-submit the matter to the Attorney 
General for his reconsideration. 





Catholic Schools for Catholic 
Children 


From “Truth” 


ATHOLIC home and school training must go hand 

in hand. Catholic parents have a sacred duty to send 
their children to a Catholic school because religious in- 
struction is the most essential part of education. Most 
parents are unable to impart the full measure of this 
instruction because they have neither the time nor the 
patience, nor, perhaps, the capacity. Consequently they 
should be very anxious to have the Catholic school supple- 
ment their own deficiencies. 

The Catholic home must, of course, lay the foundation 
of the religious education of the child, but only the school 
is able to give the child a systematic knowledge of all the 
doctrines of the Faith, solid trairiing in the practise of 
Christian virtues, in the reception of the Sacraments, in 
the respect of authority, in the suppression of evil inclina- 
tions and the cultivation of good tendencies. 

The public-school system of our country, whatever else 
its merits may be, is godless. The supernatural is ex- 
cluded by law. Religion is perhaps not insulted but abso- 
lutely ignored, treated as something that is not worth 
bothering about. The teachers can only point to natural 
motives of human conduct and experience proves that 
these are woefully inefficient. 

Under these circumstances, Catholic parents would com- 
mit a grievous sin if they should send their children to the 
public schools, unless extreme poverty or the absence of a 
Catholic school forces them to do so. And such cases 
are rare. 

A Catholic school should be considered quite as impor- 
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tant as the church. Not only the people who have children 
in school should support it, but every family in the parish. 
There are a number of places in which the parochial school 
is free, either because the parish has accumulated a fund, 
the interest of which pays all expenses, or because the 
whole parish sets aside the required -amount every year 
from the general revenues. While the first plan cannot be 
carried out everywhere, the second surely can and should 
be put in operation in all parishes of the country. 

However, as long as this “free parochial school plan” 
is not adopted everywhere, Catholic parents are still obliged 
to send their children to the Catholic school and pay the 
extra expenses which this duty entails. 


THe CuurcH’s BULWARKS 


The parochial schools are the hope of the Catholic 
Church in America. Without them the prospects would 
be most gloomy. They may some future day prove the 
salvation of the whole country. Many of the children 
now attending the public schools receive at least a measure 
of religious instruction and training at home or at church. 
But the time is rapidly approaching when Protestantism 
will be dead. It has lost its grip on the masses, it is re- 
solving itself more and more into a humanitarian cult of 
purely natural goodness, discarding one dogma after an- 
other, and finally drifting into indifferentism. A certain 
proportion of its adherents will join the Catholic Church, 
and others will swell the number of the modern pagans that 
form the majority of our present population. 

It would be against all precedents if this indifferentism 
would not gradually turn into open religious hostilitv. 
When things have come to that pass there will be a fierce 
struggle between the faithful Catholics and the rest. There 
will be persecution such as during the last decades have 
witnessed in France and Portugal. The parochial school is 
the chief instrument to prepare the growing generation for 
this supreme test. There are people who will not admit 
the probability of such conditions in this fair land of 
ours, but this incredulity will not help to avert them. 

Aside from such considerations of possible and probable 
developments the Catholic school remains the only fit place 
for Catholic children to receive their education. In all 
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secular branches they will be able to reach the standard 
of the public school, without being forced to take up all 
the quickly changing fads which foster in the youthful 
mind a wrong impression of its own achievements but 
effectively hinder a thorough training in the essentials. 

Public contests in spelling, in composition, and other 
branches, have often proved the superiority of our system. 
Many firms have openly confessed their preference for 
graduates from parochial schools to those from the State 
schools. Constant efforts to enhance the efficiency of our 
teachers, to unify the curriculum, have borne abundant 
fruit. It would be desirable that the Sisters should teach 
only the girls and perhaps the smaller boys, but that the 
older boys should be taught exclusively by members of 
teaching Brotherhoods, or by lay-teachers. 

However, in this respect, we Catholics are not at least 
under a worse handicap than the public schools, in which 
women form the majority of teachers. 

It is well known that the greater part of the public 
school teachers remain in that profession only a limited 
number of years. Our teaching Brothers and Sisters have 
made teaching their life-work. None of them draws any 
personal salary. Whatever enthusiasm they are able to 
put into their work cannot come from mere natural mo- 
tives. They may have their weaknesses, but-the very fact 
that they took up their work as a religious duty, that they 
belong to religious communities, would seem to make 
them more efficient, everything else being equal, than the 
teachers in the public school. 

Tue Sisters’ EXAMPLE 


Their example, their religious garb, is a constant in- 
spiration for the children under their charge. Many of 
them are led to embrace the same calling and thus sweil 
the number of this much-needed class of men and women. 
Our parochial school system is one of the grandest achieve- 
ments of the Catholic Church in America, to which we can 
point with pride. It is a treasure that we have to watch 
with anxious eyes in order to shield it against the ever- 
threatening encroachments on the part of the State. We 
must not only keep it up to the mark, but perfect it. 

To achieve ‘its full measure of success the home must 
cooperate with the school. Parents must show interest in 
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the school work of their children, they must inquire about 
their home tasks, urge and help them. Children must 
be given time to do their tasks and time for recreation. If 
the pastor of the teachers makes certain regulations, parents 
should not needlessly criticize them because they may be 
presumed to know more about education than most parents 
do. At any rate, by speaking against their measures, par- 
ents are apt to undermine their own authority also. If 
children are punished and complain at home parents should 
settle the matter with the teacher instead of taking the 
part of their children without further investigation. If 
some children do not show the same proficiency as others, 
parents should not rush to the conclusion that less atten- 
tion is paid to them than to others. Teaching is always 
a hard and ungrateful task which must not be unnecessar- 
ily added to by foolish and ignorant parents. 

A little trouble in the parochial school is no reason to 
take a child out of it and send it to the public school. 
Parents who act in this manner may soon enough rue their 
action. Their children may become so unmanageable 1s 
to be a perpetual source of grief and shame to them. 

From time to time parents should inquire about the 
progress of their children, and if the report be less satis- 
factory with regard to their deportment, their application, 
etc.. than they would like to hear, they should humbly take 
the hints given and help along the efforts of the teacher 
by remonstrating with the offending pupil, and if neces- 
sary, with suitable punishment. A hint about the peculiar- 
ities of a child, its physical or mental weaknesses, may 
often also be helpful for the teacher and should be willing- 
ly given and taken. 

Sensible cooperation between home and school will 
benefit both and insure success to their educational efforts. 
Men and women of high moral integrity, of harmonious 
characters, of deep religious convictions, industrious, hon- 
est citizens, should be the product of our parochial schools ; 
men and women that are respected in the community in 
which they live, that can be counted upon when the ene- 
mies of the Church and God raise their heads, to fight 
the good fight, to fulfil their duties, and to be a credit to 
the Church whose children they are, and in whose insti- 
tutions they have received their training. 





